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And come back often! 


One year later 


“CAN A CREDIBLE EDUCATION occur when 
learning is done from a Christian perspective?” It’s a question 
we at Redeemer are asked both directly and subtly. In this issue, 
Resound’s digital footprint and the print archives, the answer 
resounds. Not only is Christian university education credible, it 
transforms students, their communities and our culture. (Read 
more in this issue’s feature, “Are Christian Universities Worth 
Fighting For?”) 


Even the magazine’s name emphasizes that in the stories of 
students, staff, faculty and alumni we see the ripple effects of 
God's kingdom. Alumni like Hank de Jong ‘99 are transforming 
their communities, globally and locally, not in spite of their 
Christian education, but because of it. (Read more about Hank, 
who has been named our 2017 Distinguished Alumni Award 
winner, on p. 28.) 


In the year since the first issue of Resound hit doorsteps and 
inboxes, Redeemer has continued to invest in and launch 
initiatives like the new Urban and Intercultural Ministry 
program — which serves as an example from just one wing of 
the Redeemer 2020 Strategic Plan. We announced Re, a $20 
million campaign that will fund Redeemeyr’s strategic plan. 
Redeemer partnered with the City of Hamilton, Mohawk and 
McMaster to create CityLAB, Hamilton's newest innovation hub. 
These are just a few highlights. I also encourage you to discover 
where the year has taken the university and its students, faculty 
and alumni by viewing our interactive digital annual report at 
redeemer.ca/annual-report. 


The university and the Resound team remain as ambitious in 
the year to come. In the stories we tell and the culture students, 
alumni and faculty make, Redeemer continues to provide a 
countercultural answer to the question of “Why Christian 
education?” 
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BETH VAN LINGEN 


Communications manager and Resound managing editor 
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RESOUND 
Vol. 2.1 


On print and digital channels, Redeemer University College's 
overarching story — its mission — resounds. The influence 
of Redeemer's graduates echoes out into their communities, 
their churches and our culture. The ripple effects of God's 
kingdom are in the lines of each story we tell, from the 
profiles of faculty printed on the pages of this magazine to 
the student achievements we celebrate in web stories and 
email newsletters. 


We invite you to join us as we celebrate the amazing work 
God is doing through Redeemer and its graduates. Connect 
with us not only through the magazine but through the year 
at redeemer.ca/resound. 


redeemer.ca/resound 


CONTACT 
Submit a question, suggest a story or change your address: 
communications@redeemer.ca 


PRODUCTION 

The print edition of Resound is published twice per year. 
Digitally, Resound stories are published year round at 
redeemer.ca/resound. Stories are produced, edited and 
curated by the Communications department of Redeemer 
University College. 


EDITORIAL AND CREATIVE TEAM 
David Zietsma, editor-in-chief 

Beth Van Lingen, managing editor 
Josh Sieders, marketing director 
Juliane Van Huizen ‘08, art director 
Dan Galenkamp ‘14, writer 

Emily Saarloos ‘14, writer 

Mary Ann Benjamins ‘88, writer 
Katrina Alblas ‘18, writer 

Peter Reid ‘05, writer 

Richard Van Holst ‘86, copy editor 


ABOUT REDEEMER 

Redeemer University College is a Christian undergraduate 
university offering programs leading to Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Education degrees. 
From its Hamilton, Ont. campus, Redeemer has prepared 
graduating classes — the next generation of Christian 
leaders — for more than 30 years. 


POSTMASTER 
Publications Mail Agreement #40040898 


Return undeliverable Canadian addresses to: 
Redeemer University College 

777 Garner Road East 

Ancaster, ON LOK 1J4 


DISCLAIMER 

Ideas and opinions expressed in Resound may not 
necessarily reflect those of the editors or of Redeemer 
University College. 
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A message from 
Redeemer’s 
interim president 
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AT THIS SUMMER’S Convocation 
ceremony, we sent the Class of 2017 — 169 
graduates — off to further studies, to careers and 
to new communities. This fall, we have the joy of 
welcoming our newest students: the Class of 2021. 
Over the course of their degrees, these students 
will seek to serve God in the classroom, on the field 
or court, in their dorms and through experiential 
learning. We are honoured to have each one of 
these students on campus and to count each one of 
these graduates as alumni. 


Redeemer is founded on the belief that Christ came 
to redeem the world and has promised to restore 
every square inch. And so, we educate university 
students to think critically from a kingdom 
perspective and to follow Christ's calling in ways 
that transform culture and communities. 


Rooted in that overarching mission, 

we continue to renew the academic 
program, raise the university's profile 
and secure a stable financial foundation 
for the future through Redeemer’s 2020 
Strategic Plan. 


This past April, we launched Re, a 

$20 million campaign that will fund 
the 2020 Strategic Plan. As of the 
time of writing, we have raised $16.5 
million: 82.5% of the campaign’s goal! 
The priorities of the 2020 Strategic 
Plan, funded by the Re Campaign, 
strengthen the impact of Redeemer’s 
mission, ensuring that it is revitalized 
for today’s world. 


As part of the Strategic Plan, Redeemer 
celebrated the launch of the Centre 

for Experiential Learning and Careers 
(CELC) this past March and will 
celebrate the formal launch of the 
Urban and Intercultural Ministry 
program in the fall of 2018. The CELC 
builds on the foundation of Redeemer's 
new Core curriculum to combine the 
best of interdisciplinary Christian 
education with experiential learning. 
The new Ministry program, through 
foundational theology and practical 
ministry tools, prepares students for 
leadership and service in the ministry 
settings of today and the changing 
contexts of tomorrow. You can read 
more about Redeemer’s new Urban and 
Intercultural Ministry program on p. 45. 


IMPACT 


Redeemer is 
founded on the 
belief that Christ 
came to redeem 
the world and has 
promised to restore 
every square inch.” 


Lastly, the Board and its appointed 
President Search Committee continue 
to make progress and have shaped 

and shared an opportunity profile and 
promotional video for Redeemer’s next 
president. Throughout this process, we 
welcome your prayers for the work of 
the search committee and that the Holy 
Spirit would lead the right candidates to 
consider the position. 


Given the continued search for 
Redeemer’s next president, the Board 
agreed that my serving in the dual roles 
of interim president and vice president, 
administration and finance was not 
practical for a further 12 months. Asa 
result, Redeemer has hired Ed Bosveld 
‘92 for a one-year term as interim VP, 
admin and finance. You can learn more 
about Ed's appointment on p. 48. 


As [hope you can seen in these updates 
and throughout this issue of Resound, 
Redeemer is moving forward. In doing 
so, we continue to invest in developing 
engaged Christian citizens who reflect 
the love and hope of Jesus Christ 
wherever they are called. /R 


| FRED VERWOERD is Redeemer’s interim president. 
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Our cultural crisis 
is not capacity, 
skills training or 
job readiness — it’s 
integrity, ethics, 
worldview, love. 
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THE MAN WHO SAVED THE WORLD isan apocalyptic 
Cold War drama that tells the story of a Russian officer, Lt. Col. Stanislav 
Petrov, who did — literally — save the world. Released in 2015, the 
documentary tells the 1983 story of how Russian censors misinterpreted 
a satellite launch as a nuclear attack and Petrov was ordered to respond 
in kind. He waited, and in that waiting saved the planet. 


It's a bit harrowing, frankly, how close human beings have come on 
any number of occasions to being authors of our own apocalypse. 
What in the 1980s was restricted mainly to nuclear weapons now 
seems an almost endless list of opportunities. That list, I think, could 
be covered by keeping an eye on summer blockbusters. We live in 
apocalyptic times. 


Not everything in politics and history is a race between end of the 
world evil and the courage and integrity of one man standing in the 
breach — though Hollywood could probably convince us otherwise. 
In fact, most of politics is what my friend Mike Gerson calls the 


“banality of goodness.” It’s showing 

up at what feels like another soul- 
sucking committee meeting, checking 
whether the columns add up the way 
the auditors say they do, watching for 
mistakes, measuring agendas, often on 
avery small, sometimes narrow scale. 
It’s arare moment where the “Great 
Man Theory,” as historians call it, really 
carries the day. Much of politics and 
history is a “long obedience” — a lot 

of habits and virtues, practiced over 
generations that produce what we see 
only retrospectively as cultural shifts. 


In this work, we need the most 

serious students of history, the most 
sophisticated philosophers, the most 
penetrating political analysts, all with 

a deep and abiding passion for God’s 
mercy and justice. To use a biblical 
parable, we need Good Samaritans, 
people who will act in the moment 
when no one else will. But we also need 
city planners, neighbourhood watches 
and the police service to purge the 
robbers from the road to Jericho. Our 
society needs — to quote Abraham 
Kuyper, one of Redeemer’s patron saints 
— not only physicians, but the architect 
as well. We need not only works of 
mercy, but also of justice. 


Evangelical Christians are 
overrepresented in the gatekeeping 
spheres of power, business and politics, 
writes Michael Lindsay in Faith in 

the Halls of Power. We often hear, he 
continues, that we need “our people” in 
places of influence. But the truth is, “our 
people” are there, and have been fora 
long time. Instead, the issue is whether 
we're who we need to be when we get 
there. Our cultural crisis is not capacity, 
skills training or job readiness — it’s 
integrity, ethics, worldview, love. 


We're suffering in the work of slow, 
patient formation, the privilege of being 
young, of learning, of understanding 
how the current runs and where it pulls, 
of where to row fiercely and where to let 
the water guide us to the next spot. We 
are overwhelmed with knowledge, and 
desperately short of wisdom. 


PERSPECTIVES 


Redeemer students 
will be a generation 
marked by steadfast 
love, patiently binding 
wounds, fixing systems 
and awaiting the 
coming of the King.” 


The encompassing challenge that students and 
young people face is not finding a job, paying off 
loans, marrying up or somehow getting into the 
housing market. I was born into the world the year 
Petrov saved it, and when I started college I was just 
as consumed with those details. I didn’t know if I 
would “make it” or if I would “get there.” 


The challenge is not whether we'll find a position 
of influence, but whether we'll get there with 
something to say. My hope is that in “getting 
there,” Redeemer University College students, 
fuelled by a rich tradition of Christian scholarship 
in every sphere — a collective project our 
world-class faculty works to advance — will be 

a generation of Petrovs, binding wounds, fixing 
systems and awaiting the coming of the King who 
will finish their work. 


DR. ROBERT JOUSTRA is 

| associate professor of politics 
and international studies 
and director of the Centre 


for Christian Scholarship at 


Redeemer University College. 
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Are Christian Universities 


WORTH 
FIGHTING 
FOR? 
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THE LAST QUARTER 
century, Canadian Christians 
seem to have gone from a place of 
respected influence to increasing 
cultural marginalization, often in 
the form of implicit denigration 
or even outright mockery. 
Take for example CBC veteran 
journalist Neil MacDonald's 
impatient editorial after the recent election of Andrew 
Scheer (a devout Catholic) as leader of the Conservative 
party. In an indignant article, MacDonald sermonizes that 
religious beliefs should stay behind closed doors and have 
no place in politics or social policy. In his view, religious 
faith negates individual self-expression, threatening the 
public square with overarching value structures rooted in 
“superstitions” and the “foundational myths of aliens.” 


In this context society asks, “Can a credible education 
occur when learning is done from a Christian 
perspective?” Society's answer to this increasingly seems 
to be “no.” Whether it’s discussion of Loyola High School 
in Quebec, Cornerstone Christian Academy in Alberta 

or Trinity Western University in B.C., suspicion grows 
about the credibility and quality of Christian education. 
MacDonald's op-ed article on Scheer prophesies a dark 
future if Christians have their way: “Their political lobbies 
want to force prayer back into school, and replace — or at 
least match — the teaching of science with superstition.” 


Scripture tells us to expect this kind of mocking tone 
(and in fact much worse) when we follow Christ. An 
all-out effort at turning back the cultural clock, as 
some might suggest, would likely appear as little more 
than the desire to recapture social and political power. 
But neither should we fulfill MacDonald's desire and 
hunker down behind closed doors or remove our secular 
Facebook friends. And we also need to be realistic — 
Scheer’s rise indicates that Christians still have access, 
opportunity and privilege. None of us are being thrown 
to hungry lions, at least not yet. 


We need to understand the historical context of these 


changes and find paths that provide Christians the best 
opportunity to witness to the Gospel in a secular society. 
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HOW DID WE 


GET HERE? 


result of d of a West 
society, including in Canada. But what is this 
secularization founded on? Where did it come 
from? Universities play a pivotal role in this story, 
and Christian universities today have a crucial 
voice in addressing the challenges we face. 


The transition of universities into mass post- 
secondary education systems in the mid-20th 
century accelerated intellectual and cultural trends 
toward secularization. Universities are hubs of 
powerful intellectual and spiritual transformation. 
Not only do universities influence their students 
through the content of their programs, university 
students absorb the implicit worldview of 

their academic institution and retransmit that 
worldview as graduates. It is these graduates who 
occupy influential positions in media, politics, art, 
commerce, government bureaucracy and other 
areas of society. 


The foundational worldview of the secular 
university is a mixture of scientism and 
relativism, both grounded in the modernist 
intellectual impulses of the 19th and 20th 
centuries. The dominant scientific motif is the 
rejection of the existence of God and a belief that 
humankind is the highest form of intelligent 

life. The cosmos is viewed as accidental, leaving 
humankind as the locus of moral values, purpose 
and so on. On top of this scientific foundation, 
postmodernism emerged in the second half of the 
20th century as a group of theories suggesting 
that social systems were arbitrary and relative. In 
other words, these systems had no foundation in 
some “true” moral authority nor in a place outside 
of ourselves. 


Some posit that the postmodern emergence 

is an assault on absolute truth. In reality, 
postmodernism has undermined traditional 
concepts of social truth, but not necessarily 
scientific truth. Scholars and researchers have 
deconstructed commonly accepted understandings 
of social relationships, historical events and 
human identity. Some of this work has been 
exceedingly helpful. For example, acknowledging 
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Canadian society has 
adopted a popular 
individualistic 
relativism: if there is 
a god, it’s at besta 


generic, nameless deity 
whose main interest is 


that humans be nice 
to each other as they 
pursue their own 


self-fulfillment.” 


how language functioned to empower the slave 
system deconstructs social “truths” about race 
and power in the U.S. South in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Postmodernism can be an important 
analytical tool, then, for those who believe that all 
humans were created equal in the image of God. 


In the wider culture, however, postmodernism 
built a layer of nearly universal cultural relativism 
ona scientific foundation that has ruled out the 
possibility ofa spiritual realm. Whatever could not 
be proven scientifically suddenly appeared to be 
constructed through non-scientific assumptions, 
social structures and beliefs. 


Canadian society has adopted a popular 
individualistic relativism from the worldview at 
work in the secular academy. This doesn’t mean 
religion has disappeared at a conceptual level. But 
if there is a god, it is at best a generic, nameless 
deity whose main interest is that humans be 

nice to each other as they pursue their own self- 
fulfillment. And any religion will scratch our 
spiritual itch. As Charles Taylor pointed out, faith 
has become just another personal, consumer 
choice among a smorgasbord of options for 
individual self-fulfillment. 


A CULTURAL 
COUNTERPOINT 


Christian universities offer an academically 
rigorous and systematic counterpoint to the 
secular humanism that has emerged from the 
secular academy. Humanity is valuable because 
we have been created in the image of God. People, 
including Christians, need to be rescued by God 
from brokenness and pain. And graduates need 
to think about their giftedness — yes, including 
careers — as avenues to humbly serve as agents 
and witnesses of God's redeeming love in our 
culture and communities. 


At Redeemer, the Christian worldview is worked 

out systematically through a Reformed Christian 
philosophical approach. This approach seeks to 
unearth the underlying religious commitments 

of all disciplines. It situates learning in the 

context of God’s unfolding story of the world. 
Complex academic theories are tackled from a 
perspective that emphasizes God's creation. Both 
postmodernism and science, for example, are 
viewed as lenses with which we gain insight into the 
cosmos God created and over which He is sovereign. 
Neither postmodernism nor science have a corner 
on the truth or are an end in and of themselves. 
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As the underlying worldview of the 
secular academy has come to dominate 
Canadian culture, the very purpose of 
education has changed. In government 
policy, political platforms and secular 
post-secondary program development, 
the implicit central purpose of 
education is first to foster self- 
fulfillment through self-expression. 
Ontario's early elementary school 
curriculum on gender self-expression 
is an example of this purpose openly at 
work in educational content. 


The second secular purpose of 
education is to prepare a workforce 

to meet job market needs. This is 
particularly true in post-secondary 
education where students are 
encouraged to pursue a utilitarian path 
to a satisfying career. Commentators 
on social and traditional media might 
bemoan the loss of broad, holistic 
education and the “soft skills” it 
produces, but the emphasis on job 
training continues to grow. 


Christian universities also foster 
students’ ability to express themselves 
and prepare them for meaningful 
careers. But the implicit foundational 
worldview and the program content 
encourage students to seek God 
first. The goal is to help students 
understand His creation and their 
place within it. This runs counter 

to the secular academy's emphasis 
on career paths that will maximize 
students’ temporal self-fulfillment, 
though those paths can be altruistic. 
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Those of us committed to Christian education 

are experiencing strong cultural headwinds. 

Over the coming decade, it may be challenging to 
maintain accredited, vibrant Christian education 
institutions in the face of our culture’s denigration 
of foundational religious beliefs. 


Of course, the masses may be so absorbed in 
consuming entertainment and pursuing pleasure 
that one might wonder if we can all just go about our 
business. Then again, one of the greatest consumer 
items these days seems to be digital outrage on 
forums where quick judgments and condemnation 
appear as instantaneously as angry comments and 
replies. Already Christianity seems to be regular 
fodder for folks like MacDonald, secular humanism’'s 
true believers. And so one of the greatest ironies 

is that humble discussion, critical engagement 

and constructive dialogue — once the hallmark of 
academic pursuit — have become the casualties of 
the worldview at the heart of the secular academy. 


In such a cultural context, Christian universities 
are worth fighting for. What better witness to 

the Gospel might there be than a generation of 
Christians prepared to humbly serve God and their 
neighbour wherever they live and work? What 
better counter is there to our culture's pursuit of 
self-fulfillment than to pursue the good of others? 
What better opportunity to influence politics, 
culture, business, science and all other areas of our 
society than through capable, educated Christians 
grounded in an understanding that we are all 
created by God and desperately in need of Him? 


None of this makes Christian universities perfect. 
And there is much to learn from the secular 
academy. But Christ-centred education, particularly 
at the university level, is well-positioned for the 
countercultural discipleship needed today. In fact, 
that kind of discipleship is the very reason that 
Christian universities exist. And that’s a good reason 
for Christians to care about their future. 


DR. DAVID ZIETSMA is 
associate professor of history 
and vice president, external 
relations and enrolment at 


Redeemer University College. 
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OCTOBER 17 * 7:30PM 


oin Redeemer's Religion and Theology department for a music- 
accompanied live reading of Nouwen’s letters from Love, Henri: Letters 
on the Spiritual Life — a book filled with a selection of 200 of Nouwen’s most 
personal and compelling epistles. Gabrielle Earnshaw, the book's editor, 
has teamed with actor Joe Abby-Colborne to create a unique experience 
— part lecture and part performance — that offers a unique and rich 
introduction to the wisdom and compassion of Father Henri Nouwen. Sister 
Sue Mosteller will offer an introduction and Krystina Higgins will provide 


musical accompaniment. 


A book signing and refreshments will 


follow the performance. 


REDEEMER UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
777 GARNER ROAD EAST, 
ANCASTER, ON 
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downtown Hamilton. 


Redeemer is partnering with McMaster 
University, Mohawk College and the 
City of Hamilton to launch CityLAB, 

a pilot program that will run for 

the next three years. Redeemer 
formally signed the agreement with 
Mohawk, McMaster and the City this 
past March. The program officially 
launches December 4 and welcomes 
its first cohort of students in January. 
Redeemer is working with CityLAB 

to develop interdisciplinary projects 
for students’ Core capstone course. 
CityLAB also plans to increase 
partnership between the City of 
Hamilton and Dr. Darren Brouwer, Dr. 
Edward Berkelaar and their students’ 
water quality monitoring projects. 
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The concept for the pilot drew ideas 
from a successful predecessor: 


CityStudio Vancouver. CityStudio 
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was co-founded by Simon Fraser 
University’s Dr. Janet Moore and by 
designer and sustainability educator 
Duane Elverum. “During our years of 
teaching and developing curriculum,” 
Moore and Elverum reflect for The 
Globe and Mail, “we grew frustrated 
hearing the same plea from students 
over and over again: Iam ready to 
contribute and make real change 
now but I’m not learning how to 

do it in my classes.” Moore and 
Elverum’s students certainly needed 
their classroom learning. They also 
craved experiences that would teach 
them how to become changemakers, 
innovators and social entrepreneurs 
for a city facing the demands 

of population, energy, resource 
depletion and climate change. 


In response, Moore and Elverum 
submitted a project school, which they 
dubbed CityStudio, to Vancouver's 
“Greenest City Idea Slam.” Of 800 
ideas, CityStudio was voted into the 
top four — mostly by students — and 
launched as a pilot project. Since 

the studio’s launch in 2010, City 

staff, community organizers and 

the students of seven surrounding 
post-secondary institutions have 
collaborated on ideas for fresh 

water, outdoor education, local food, 
transportation and zero waste. Since 
2011, the learning hub has offered 
100,000 hours of training, research 
and collaboration, engaged 75 staff 
and 4,000 students and completed 
215 projects. 


STUDENTS 


These projects activate and 
energize changemakers and 
innovators inside city hall, 
universities and communities, 
nudging them to launch their 
own initiatives.” 


Undergraduate students, say Moore and Elverum, “can do far more than 
we ask them to do in their classes. They can take on real world challenges 
and create positive change in our cities. The real learning is in the 

how — they co-create with multiple stakeholders, facilitate dialogues, 
manage projects, raise funds and implement pilots to demonstrate 
longer-term viability.” But the benefit isn’t just for students. “We have 
also learned,” the co-founders continue, “that these projects activate and 
energize changemakers and innovators inside city hall, universities and 
communities, nudging them to launch their own initiatives.” 


The model has been so successful that it has been reinvented as 
CityStudio Victoria, CityStudio Waterloo, Guelph Lab and now as 
CityLAB. Hamilton, too, needs the social innovation students can 
provide and Redeemer, McMaster and Mohawk students want to leave 
their city better than they found it. At CityLAB, students may repurpose 
past industrial and commercial buildings, reimagine alleyways and 
parking lots or integrate art into public spaces. Like Hank de Jong ’99 and 
EduDeo, they may plan a multipurpose community hub. Or perhaps, like 
Graham Cubitt 01, they will innovate solutions for community food and 
affordable housing. Maybe, like Justin Eisinga ’15, they will advocate for 
increased access to public transportation. As students work on projects 
that address the City’s challenges and priorities, CityLAB will engage 
their students’ hearts and minds. 


Like Redeemer alumni, our students are connecting their sense of 
calling with their work and service to their community, becoming 
difference-makers for an ever-changing world. With initiatives like 
CityLAB, Redeemer is building bridges across disciplines and across the 
city for the benefit of our neighbours and the environment. “CityLAB 

is another great opportunity for Redeemer to live out its mission,” says 
interim president Fred Verwoerd. “Through this partnership with the 
City, McMaster and Mohawk, we will further position students to have a 
tangible positive impact on our city.” /R 
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Presenting 
Research as an 
Undergrad 


Cassie Wilson ‘17 presented 


her honours Psychology 
thesis at the Toronto 


eloyahi(csehuleyeme)muel-m@r-ber-lebr-bel 
Psychological Association. 


EACH PERSON'S experience of 

life is unique, and this experience 
unknowingly shapes the way that each 
person perceives and recognizes faces. 
Facial recognition is at the heart of the 
research of Dr. Lindsey Short, assistant 
professor of psychology at Redeemer. It’s 
also a topic now passionately pursued 
by Cassie Wilson ‘17, a recent grad who 
completed her honours Psychology 
thesis on the influence of education 
setting on facial and identity recognition 
and perception. This past June, 

Wilson was honoured to be the only 
undergraduate in her session at the the 
Canadian Psychological Association’s 
national convention in Toronto, where 
she presented her thesis research. 


“You always hope to get a significant 
result,” says Wilson on writing and 
presenting her thesis. “I wasn’t sure 
how it would all turn out. I didn’t have 
any expectations because I didn’t want 
to be let down, but I ended up being 
surprised!” The key finding of Wilson's 
research was that homeschoolers 

have lower face recognition skills 

than students who attended public or 
Christian schools. 


Wilson became curious about face 
perception skills in a cognitive 
psychology class taught by Dr. Short. 
In class, Wilson was introduced to the 
ideas of University of North Dakota 
professor Dr. Benjamin Balas, who has 
extensively studied facial recognition 
skills in adults — specifically those of 
adults from small towns versus adults 
from large towns. Wilson focused her 
thesis topic loosely on Balas’s research, 
but rather than look at rural or urban 
upbringing, she examined a different 
environmental factor — each child's 
school, or education setting, and their 
subsequent facial recognition skills. 


The following September, Wilson began 
the testing for her thesis — a year-long 
project for all honours psychology 
students at Redeemer. With Dr. Short’s 
assistance, two tasks were chosen for 
the participants in order to determine 
their face recognition ability. The first 


task was created by Balas and had participants look at a series 
of faces shown ona screen. Once all of the faces were shown, a 
final face would appear on the screen and participants would 
say if they had or had not seen the face before. The second task 
involved sorting through face cards. Each card had a photo ofa 
person's face, and the participants sorted the photos into piles 
based on which photos they believed were of the same person. 


The remainder of the fall term consisted of Wilson recruiting 
students to participate in the experiment, administering tests 
and analyzing data. Matt Linzel, a third year psychology student, 
volunteered his time to assist Wilson in administering these 
tests. In total, 26 students who attended public or Christian 
schools and 22 students who were homeschooled participated 

in the experiment. The data and research were completed and 
collected at Redeemer. 


Wilson attributes the success of her project to the assistance of Dr. 
Short. “She really helped me throughout the whole process,” says 
Wilson. “From offering literature review for the actual thesis write- 
up to initially setting up the labs to training me in how to conduct 
each session, she was always there if I had any questions.” 


While it is a terrific accomplishment to be published as an 
undergraduate student, it is not the ultimate determinant ofa 
successful project. “The honours project is a chance for students 
to show what they have learned, and professors to offer guidance 
and mentorship,” says Short. “A project is successful ifthe 
student has learned about and gained an appreciation for the 
research process and the science behind the subject.” 


Wilson is excited at the opportunity to be published. In the coming 
year, she is planning on taking some time away from school, 

but would love in the future to follow up with social psychology 
research — and blend social psychology with face perception. /R 


A project is 
successful if 
the student has 
learned about 
and gained an 
appreciation 
for the research 
process and the 
science behind 
the subject.” 
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123 BA DEGREES 


34 B.SC. DEGREES [}} \\\ 


35 B.ED. DEGREES 


CLASS OF 


REDEEMER’S 


32ND 


GRADUATING 


GOVERNOR GENERAL’S 


granted this year (some SILVER MEDAL 
[\ . IS AWARDED TO THE STUDENT 
C L S S graduated with a BA or WHO GRADUATES WITH THE 
B.Sc. and a B.Ed.!) HIGHEST STANDING 


THE CLASS OF 2017 IS SPREAD ACROSS CANADA... 


ALBERTA oe o¢ ONTARIO eS Se 


.. AND EVEN THE WORLD! 


e The United States of America 
e The Netherlands 
e Ghana 


EACH GRADUATE’S HOOD IS TRIMMED 
WITH A BAND OF COLOUR TO INDICATE 
THE TYPE OF DEGREE CONFERRED: 


FOR ARTS, GOLD FOR SCIENCE 
AND BLUE FOR TEACHER EDUCATION. 
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2021 


CLASS OF 


Applicants for the Class of 2021 have 
come from 8 Canadian provinces, 

16 American states and 73 countries. 
Transfer students from 29 different THIS YEAR, STUDENTS BROKE THE 2013 

post-secondary schools have chosen to as eeu GeROoE aco eas 


YEARS, OVER 60,000 POUNDS OF FOOD 
HAVE BEEN COLLECTED AND DONATED TO 
THOSE IN NEED DURING ORIENTATION. 


THE NAMES OF THE 2017 LAUNCH 
OLYMPICS’ WINNING TEAM ARE 


complete their studies at Redeemer. 


INSCRIBED AMONG 197 OTHERS 
ON THE COOPER CUP. 


STUDENTS TAKE 4 CORE COURSES IN 
THEIR FIRST YEAR (2 EACH SEMESTER): 


¢ Being and Knowing in the Digital Age (CTS-110) 
e Western Culture & Tradition I (HUM-110) 

e Western Culture & Tradition II (HUM-120) 

e The Drama of Scripture (REL-110) 
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Interning Close 
to Home 


International Studies 

student Sydney Sequillion 

'18 completed an internship 

at Habitat for Humanity in 
Kingston, Ont., her hometown. 


WITH A BREAK from classes, essays and exams, summers 

are a time to relax and often to learn experientially through a new 

role and workplace. “Through summer internships, students can 
connect to career possibilities,” says Sandy Ma, internship coordinator 
at Redeemer’s Centre for Experiential Learning and Careers, “and 
discover God's plan and purpose for their lives.” International Studies 
student Sydney Sequillion '18 chose to use some of her time off this past 
summer to complete an internship with Habitat for Humanity in her 
hometown of Kingston, Ont. 


“T really liked the work that Habitat does,” she says. “My experience 
there this summer showed me that I really do have a passion for non- 
profit work.” At Redeemer, internships are recognized as an important 
tool to accelerate learning by providing students with hands-on 
education in a workplace setting. Because of this, internships are 
offered in most programs, often as a requisite. 


In an increasingly competitive Canadian job market, Redeemer’s Centre 
for Experiential Learning and Careers (CELC) prioritizes assisting students 
like Sequillion as they seek to gain practical experience. Sequillion views 
her internship as a complement to her education. “I was able to apply 
what I have learned about asset-based community development,” she 


our students 


- LEARNING 
took part in: OPPORTUNITIES 
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EXPERIENTIAL 


says, “by sustainably providing helpful 
services that maintain each person's 
sense of dignity.” 


For Teresa Zhang, office manager 

at Kingston's Habitat for Humanity, 
hiring a student intern like Sequillion 
was a great help. “Having only three 
individuals managing, operating and 
coordinating over 200 volunteers can 
be overwhelming,” she says. “Having 
an intern on the team who is eager 

to learn new skills and give back 

to their community helps us grow 
professionally, raise awareness and 
get the work done.” It was also the 
first year that Habitat for Humanity 
Kingston Limestone Region has 
brought on a Redeemer intern. “Their 
ethic and God-driven attitude,” Zhang 
reflects, “definitely sets them apart.” 


Sequillion has some practical advice for 
students just beginning the internship 
search. She was slightly discouraged 
when her first choice fell through, 
“However, with Habitat,” she says, “I 
was able to stay closer to home, which 
saved me money. I also learned about 
what kinds of work I do not want to do 
in the future — which was beneficial 
to explore in a three-week internship 
as opposed to a lifetime career.” With 
this invaluable experience, Sequillion 
is back in the classroom this fall witha 
clearer focus for her education. 


For more information on internships 


at Redeemer, visit redeemer.ca/ 
internships. /R 


PRACTICUMS 


Her Element 
¥ 


Environmental Studies.setdént Julia 
de Jong’18/credits herintérmShip at 
Au Sable Institute of Environmental 
Studies as the spark-for her passion 
for environmental education. 


FROM WADING IN ponds collecting insects to conducting 
erosion and watershed simulations, Julia de Jong’s internship at Au Sable 
Institute of Environmental Studies in Mancelona, Michigan has been a 
valuable experience. For four weeks in May 2017, she led natural history 
and science lessons outdoors for kindergarten to Grade 12 students. 
Though the experience was unpaid, Au Sable picked up the tab for her 
travel expenses and living costs. 


“My internship offered a hands-on learning opportunity where I could 
share my excitement for outdoor experiential education with others,” 
says de Jong '18. More time spent in the woodlands and wetlands also gave 
her time to reflect. “I was able to take the time to enjoy my work and also 
further develop my relationship with God by seeing His face in nature.” 


During her time spent outdoors engaged in environmental education, 

she was privileged to watch her students light up with curiosity. “I had 

a second grade boy come up to me one day with a dragonfly nymph and 
damselfly nymph from the pond. He proudly told me that he could tell the 
difference between the two because of their ‘paddle-like tail’ or ‘hairy algae 


body,” she recalls with a laugh. 
Internships are a practical way for 
students like de Jong to get the work 
experience that employers desire. At 

the same time, internships are a safe 
space for students to discover if what 
they are studying sparks their passion. 
For de Jong, it has already had an effect, 
allowing her to take on a summer 
position at A Rocha Canada, a Christian 
environmental stewardship organization 
working in conservation, environmental 
education and sustainable agriculture. 
According to de Jong, her internship 
directly prepared her for her position at A 
Rocha, where she assisted in developing 
and leading environmental education 
curriculum for kids and families. 


Now more than ever, employers prefer 
grads who bring real-world experience 
to the job. Redeemer offers internship 
opportunities in several ofits programs. 
“The advantage of the internship 
experience is that it helps students to 
develop their professional identity,” says 
Sandy Ma, internship coordinator at 
Redeemer. “They can explore their career 
opportunities while also strengthening 
their marketability.” 


De Jong’s internship at Au Sable gave 
her experience, connected her to 
others working in the field and allowed 
her to “test-drive” a career. Now, she 
encourages other students to think 
about finding an internship. “I would 
encourage other students to trya 
learning opportunity that lets them 
experience their studies,” she says. De 
Jong knows that she is where she wants 
to be — and she wants to share that. /R 
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10,000 Strong 


This fall, Redeemer is 
putting its strong fan 
community to the test 
with aims to setan OCAA 
attendance record during 
the varsity season. 


HAVE YOU EVER beentoa Redeemer Royals varsity 
home game? If not, then you haven't sang “Oh, when the reds” 
at the top of your lungs. You haven't stood up and slow-clapped 
at match point. You haven't seen the “Whatever You Do...” text 
(taken from Colossians 3:23) on the back of warm-up shirts. You 
haven't walked into the gym and had to lean against the wall or 
sit on the floor in front of the bleachers in order to have a spot 
to watch the game. 


Redeemer has long been known for the incredible and 
close-knit community that supports student-athletes as 

they compete. The sense of family and unity between those 
competing on the court or the field and those sitting (or usually 
standing) in the stands is palpable and has been the benchmark 
across the Ontario college sports scene. 


This fall, Redeemer is putting this strong community to the 
test. Redeemer’s Department of Athletics and Recreation 
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will attempt to fill the stands with over 10,000 
supporters over the course of the 2017-2018 
varsity season. 


The campaign, called 10,000 Strong, is tracking 
the number of people who come out to watcha 
Redeemer Royals home game in an attempt to set 
an OCAA record for fan attendance. The campaign 
is encouraging fan attendance and sharing the 
experience of a Royals home game with new 
students, alumni and community members. 
Throughout the campaign, we will also be 
displaying Redeemer’s extraordinary community 
and its incredible student experience. 


When you arrive at a game, you will receive a 
10,000 Strong ticket that will let you know where 
we are in our tally. There will also be golden tickets 
when the count hits milestone numbers. 


If you have never been to a Royals home game or 
it’s just been a while since we have seen you at one, 
be a part of history during the 2017-2018 season 
and come out to support the Redeemer family. 


For the 2017-2018 varsity season, Redeemer 
alumni receive free admittance to all regular 
season home games. To receive your all-access 
alumni pass, complete the online form at 
redeemer.ca/alumni-card. 


The full Royals schedule can be found online at 
RedeemerRoyals.ca. You can also track along 
with our progress by following us on Instagram, 
Facebook and Twitter. Redeemer will draw 

the final tally after the last basketball game on 
February 21, 2018. /R 


REDEEMER UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
THEATRE ARTS DEPARTMENT 
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Trans rma’ : 
Through » 
Education 
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For 2017 Distinguishe 
Alumni Award winner 
Hank de Jong ‘99, 
classrooms aren't about 
an end goal —they’re 
about transformation: 


“T WAS NEVER ashining academic star,” Hank de 
Jong '99 quips. But for de Jong, the university classroom 

was as much about transformation as it was about learning. 
Today, de Jong is the executive director of EduDeo Ministries, 
a non-profit organization that focuses on providing Christ- 
centred education in classrooms around the world. De Jong’s 
commitment to transformation — in his own university 
classroom and through his work at EduDeo — is one reason 
among many that he has been named winner of Redeemer’s 
2017 Distinguished Alumni Award. The award recognizes 
both de Jong’s significant contribution to his field and his 
community service. 


In 1994, de Jong wasn't sure what career he was suited for. “To 
be honest, my field of study was a process of elimination,” he 
says. He tried Physical Education and Business before finding 
resonance in Sociology and Psychology. “Overall, Ihada 
sense that the Redeemer community had my best interests 

in mind,” reflects de Jong, who graduated with Sociology and 
Psychology majors. “They were more concerned about my 
overall development as a person, not just seeing me succeed 
academically.” There were many opportunities to grow: 
captaining varsity sports teams, joining short-term missions 
trips and taking on residence advisor responsibilities in his 
third year. These extracurricular activities, when combined 
with his classroom learning, accelerated his growth both 
personally and spiritually. 
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A product of this transformational growth was the 
entrepreneurial spirit exhibited by de Jong and 
his friend Piet Vandermeer as they operated their 
own small landscaping business throughout their 
time at Redeemer. Their initiative was supported 
by the campus and wider community. Professors 
were patient in receiving late work, especially 

in the busy fall season, and fellow students 

and dormmates became excellent employees. 
Each Saturday, and the occasional Monday, a 
couple of landscaping crews would be out in the 
community. “An education at Redeemer,” de Jong 
continues, “is not just a means to an end — it 
really was an end unto itself.” 


Five years after leaving Redeemer, de Jong took 
on his current role with EduDeo. He credits 

his time at Redeemer as an experience just as 
transformational as the organization with which 
he now serves. “Redeemer emphasized that we 
are not here for ourselves,” he says. “All that we 
learned was to be of service to God, and to others 
as well. Our culture is increasingly about the 
individual, about materialism and comfort, and 
how we are to advance our own cause. Redeemer 
really promoted a countercultural view of 
learning and living.” 


Distinguished 
Alumni Award 


WINNER 


A worldview with Christ at the centre has helped 
de Jong, along with a team of staff and an excellent 
board, shape EduDeo as the years have passed. 
EduDeo provides quality Christ-centred education 
for children worldwide by training teachers, 
developing curriculum and constructing schools 
and by partnering long-term with international 
school associations and mission organizations. 
While EduDeo has a global vision, it also seeks 
local impact. “It really isn’t about any one 
organization building its own kingdom,” says de 
Jong. “It’s about operating from an abundance 
mentality and working together to play a role in 
establishing God's kingdom. We're thankful for 
those who share our global passion, but we cannot 
ignore the communities where we live, work, 

play and raise our families.” Recently, EduDeo has 
opened a new office space — Campus 621 — on 
Barton Street in Hamilton. At Campus 621, social 
entrepreneurs, churches and organizations work in 
shared office spaces for Christ-centred renewal in 
the local community. 


“The work that EduDeo Ministries does bringing 
biblically-based education to developing countries 
is part of what we, as Christians, are called to do 
— share the Gospel with the world,” says Kristel 


Bulthuis, president of Redeemer’s Alumni Council. “Hank 
shines the light of Christ through his work and through his 
involvement in the Hamilton community. Through this, he 
shares Redeemer's story and represents Redeemer to the 
world, and we could not be more proud of him.” 


The Alumni Association will host a reception on Thursday, 
November 2 to celebrate Hank’s award and to provide an 
opportunity for him to be publicly recognized for his 

life’s work. Learn more at redeemer.ca/DAA-reception. /] 
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ANe\iadebbetemojers 
Typical 


Museum collections manager _, 
Michael VanHartingsveldt ‘11 has 


taught, travelled, worked and t 


studi 


MICHAEL VANHARTINGSVELDT'’S trajectory since 
graduation has been anything but typical. His life after Redeemer has 
taken him to five different countries and across the Atlantic Ocean to 
another continent. 


“Immediately after I completed coursework at Redeemer, I moved to 
Gwangju in South Korea,” says VanHartingsveldt 11, who majored in 
English and Art. “I taught science at an English immersion school there 
for nearly five years and became deeply involved in community service.” 


Touring Korea, China and Japan while teaching engendered an academic 
interest in Asian art, especially art related to Buddhism. In 2016, he 
completed a master’s degree in East Asian art business at Claremont 
Graduate University in California. 


Asa collections management technician for the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art (LACMA), VanHartingsveldt now finds himself in 

an obscure, yet fascinating field: museum curation. From the Latin 
curare — “to take care” — a curator is charged with the keeping and the 
interpretation of heritage materials. In VanHartingsveldt’s case, that’s 
keeping and interpreting East Asian artwork. 


VanHartingsveldt’s passion for his newfound profession is infectious, 
especially in the way he is able to connect it to his faith. “The world is 
massive,” he says. “There are people belonging to a vast array of religions, 
lifestyles and traditions. Presenting the histories and arts of these cultures 
serves as an education in the world we've been given to explore; to remain 
oblivious or ignorant of the gift of exploration seems ungrateful.” 


While to an outsider, his life so far may seem to have been a wild journey, 
VanHartingsveldt believes he has found the sweet spot where his 
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“T have faith that 
I’m using my 
talents to the 
best of my ability 
and that God is 
glorified through 
my efforts.” 


passion, his education and his work 
connect. “I have faith that I’m using my 
talents to the best of my ability and that 
God is glorified through my efforts.” 


Lately, VanHartingsveldt’s trajectory 
seems to be gaining velocity, with plans 
to pursue a PhD in Asian art history 

in the near future. He is also in the 
midst of authoring a research paper on 
a Chinese Qing dynasty sculpture of 
the bodhisattva Avalokiteshvara in the 
Scripps College collection — part of the 
research is to have the sculpture X-rayed 
to search for consecration objects. His 
curatorial debut, Japanese Paintings: A 
Walk in Nature, also at LACMA, looks 

at the depiction of nature in Japanese 
paintings during the Edo period. /1 


From Music 
to Medicine 


Freshly designated medical 
doctor Kristin VanSligtenhorst ’11 
switched majors in her first 


year at Redeemer and hasn't 
looked back. 


DR. KRISTIN VANSLIGTENHORST '11 intended to 
go to university for music. While she was leaning towards attending 
Redeemer, the addition of prestigious pianist Valerie Tryon as an 
instructor in the Music program sealed the deal. But after starting 

her courses at Redeemer, what had been in high school a competing 
interest in medicine grew into something more. She swapped her 
piano bench for a lab and a microscope — a decade later, she’s a freshly 
licensed family physician. 


VanSligtenhorst switched majors after 
her first year. While exploring the 
broad scientific worlds of chemistry 
and biology, she was also able to study 
philosophy and theology. “I enjoyed 
and valued many of my courses,” she 
recalls. “Critical thinking and appraisal 
of information in the light of a Christian 
worldview permeated all of my science 
courses. That has stayed with me.” In 
the sciences, she had the opportunity 
to contribute to hands-on research with 
her professors. 


VanSligtenhorst completed her MD at 
Western University’s Schulich School 

of Medicine & Dentistry. Filling out the 
“past research” portion of her application 
was straightforward. “Redeemer 
prepared me with challenging courses 
that led me to have good study habits,” 
she says. “It also taught me to critically 
appraise information.” Following this 
was a family medicine residency at 
Memorial University of Newfoundland, 
which included rural medicine training 
throughout Newfoundland and six 
months of remote medicine in Nunavut. 


At the time of writing, she’s moved 
back home to Southwestern Ontario 
to locum as a Family physician. 

“This involves some family medicine 
clinics, some work in rural emergency 
departments and some weeks asa 
hospitalist where I look after patients 
who are admitted to hospital,” she 
notes. After her stint in Southwestern 
Ontario, she has hopes to return to 
Nunavut to complete more locum work 
as a full-scope family physician. 


For VanSligtenhorst, medicine is a 
direct and tangible means of living out 
her faith. “It can be easy to get weighed 
down by never-ending to-do lists and 
many people in this profession suffer 
from burnout,” she says. “But my faith 
gives me perspective, and I try to keep 

a humble attitude while serving my 
patients. I believe God calls us all to 
develop our talents to the fullest and do 
our best wherever He has placed us. For 
me in medicine, that means working 
hard to sharpen my knowledge and skills 
in order to give the people I see the best 
care possible.” /R 
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Clarence Keesman 
‘98, executive 
director of youth 
drop-in centre The 
Refuge, encounters 
stories of brokenness 
and healing each and 
every day. 


“EVERYTHING HAS A 

story” has become a motto for Clarence 
Keesman '98, the executive director 

of The Refuge, a youth outreach and 
drop-in centre in Oshawa, Ont. Each day 
he encounters the stories of struggling 
youth and broken homes, but also the 
beautiful tapestry of stories in the Bible 
and the figure of Jesus. 


The Refuge is a centre for at-risk and 
homeless youth between the ages of 16 
and 24. About 500 youth come through 
the centre’s doors each year. There isa 
wide variety of programming: family- 
style meals, recreational activities, 
weekly Bible studies and assistance 

in finding employment and housing. 
“We're a drop-in facility that’s so much 
more than a drop-in facility,” says 
Keesman. “Our real mission is to get 
that sense of community, of family. 
True healing is not doing things for 
each person, but walking alongside 
them like a godly parent would and 
helping them overcome their struggles 
and their brokenness. We're just living 
life together — because, frankly, we're 
all broken.” 


Keesman says his experiences at 
Redeemer steered him in the direction 
of The Refuge and the non-profit sector 
—all with a healthy dose of providence, 
of course. “I always wanted to go into 
business because I wanted to ‘make 
God some money,” says Keesman. A 
graduate of the Business and Sociology 
programs, he cuts right to the chase. 
Though family encouraged Keesman 
to attend a Christian university — 
Redeemer, specifically — it was more 
expensive than a college education 
and a little too close to home. Heading 
to North Bay to study business 
administration was a natural decision. 


“It’s kind ofa Jonah story,” he recalls. 
“I knew what God wanted me to do, 
but I didn’t want to do it.” During four 
months in North Bay the familiar 
words of Matthew 6:33 kept appearing, 
at youth group, during devotions 


I feel privileged to LO 
work here, to be a part 

of this community 

and to have these = 
relationships with 
these youth. I get to see 
Jesus every day.” 


and on the radio: “But seek first His kingdom and His 
righteousness, and all these things will be given to you as 
well.” Eventually, he knew he had to obey what God was 
calling him to do. He left North Bay that November and 
started at Redeemer the following January. 


\ 


“I always thought that I would be a marketer, in a high- 
towered ad agency somewhere on Bay Street in Toronto, 
making a six-figure salary,” he says. Through Redeemer’s 
Business Co-op program, Keesman was placed at Missions 
Services Hamilton, where he worked as their marketing 
coordinator. “I ended up being streamed through the 
whole charitable, non-profit field. I realized that the value 
of one’s work isn’t tied to the value of the dollars earned as 
much as it is to the lives you impact, the culture that you 
get to redeem and the service you can offer the Lord. My 
choice of employment, from thereon, has always been in 
the non-profit sector because that’s where God has led and 
directed me.” 


Now, as the director of a youth drop-in centre, Keesman’s 
responsibilities are extensive, but they aren't as glitzy or 
glamorous as one might assume. One minute he’s doing 
financial work, another minute he’s socializing with the 
assortment of youth coming through the centre’s doors 
and the next he’s helping clean the centre’s bathrooms. 
His ultimate role is to be present and to pay attention to 
the youth that society doesn’t always see. “It seems like 
it’s hard, but it’s easy,” he says. “I feel privileged to work 
here, to bea part of this community and to have these 
relationships with these youth.” Like in Matthew 25:35-36, 
Keesman says, “I get to see Jesus every day.” 


Watch Clarence’s video at youtube.com/redeemeruc. /R 
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#SinceRedeemer 


Sharing the stories of Redeemer’s alumni 


We 


WE HAVE OVER 
5,800 alumniall 

over the world who 

have all types of life 
experiences in all types 
of careers. We're sharing 
their stories on social 
media, with the hashtag 
#SinceRedeemer, and 
in the pages of each issue 
of Resound. 


Have a story to 

share? Post it on 

social media, tag us 

and use the hashtag 
#SinceRedeemer, or email 
us at communications@ 
redeemer.ca. We'd love 

to hear from and connect 
with you! 
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KIM FURTNEY ’04 / 


Kim received a 2017 John Rozema Teaching Excellence Award 
from Cardus along with her colleague Jeff Weening. Kim and 
Jeff, teachers at Unity Christian High School in Barrie, Ont., 
equipped their students to tell and write a Canadian story to 
create their own exhibit at a local museum. 


IAN GROEN '09 / 


lan, a budget analyst at the University of New Brunswick, 
received his certified management accountant (CMA) 
accreditation in 2013. lan worked at Theatre Aquarius in 
Hamilton before moving to New Brunswick in 2015. He and 
his wife Krista ‘(08 have three daughters, Carlee, Emma and 
Brielle. 


TOM DEELSTRA ’08 / 


Tom is currently a vice principal at Chatham Christian School. 
He and his wife Melissa ‘08 have three beautiful daughters 
and welcomed a son this past summer. 


PAUL PLATT ’10 / 


Paul went on to complete his master of science in physical 
therapy (MScPT] from McMaster University and is now owner 
of Paul Platt Physiotherapy Professional Corporation in 
Barry’s Bay, Ont. 


NATALIE WILLIAMS CAMPBELL ‘11 / 


Natalie, a research assistant at McMaster University, received 
her master’s degree in library and information studies (MLIS) 
at University College Dublin in 2013. She lives in Hamilton, 
Ont. with her husband James ‘13. 


Hannah is preparing to work in the non-profit sector and 
contemplating a PhD, after graduating with her master of 
studies (M.St.} degree from Oxford University in 2013. She 
lives with her husband in Bath, England. 


Justin has spent the years since graduation leading 
Outtatown Discipleship School, based out of Canadian 
Mennonite University in Winnipeg, Man. Justin is now back in 
Hamilton, and you can find him interacting with customers 
and making coffee at 541 Eatery and Exchange, an innovative 
ministry and social enterprise in the Barton Village. 


Nicole served as an artist resident at Lotus Gallery in 
downtown Edmonton this past summer. She is now 
persuing an education degree at The King’s University. This 
past year, Nicole, Bethany Kenyon ‘18, Jessica Johnston 
‘16 and Mandy de Boer ‘17 shared their work at New Life 
Church in Guelph as the show “Imago Dei” for Lent. Visit 
redeemer.ca/resound to read more about the show and 
visit nicolestadt.com to see more of Nicole’s work. 


John works with and walks alongside provincially 
incarcerated men at The Bridge, a Hamilton transitional 
housing service and drop-in centre. John’s role as 
program manager includes helping to facilitate an adults- 
only worship service called Ananias House Chapel. Read 
more about John’s work and the ministry of The Bridge at 
redeemer.ca/resound. 


STAY CONNECTED! 


/ VISIT redeemer.ca/resound. 

There, you'll find year round the best of our 
storytelling, integrated with the latest in digital 
communication. 


/ SUBSCRIBE to our monthly email 
newsletters at redeemer.ca/subscribe. Hear 
about the latest Redeemer events or have our 
stories sent straight to your inbox. 


/ FOLLOW us on our social media channels. 


Remembering 
Katharina Sammut 
(Bastian) 


IT IS WITH great sadness that we say 
goodbye to alumna Katharina Sammut (née 
Bastian) 97. Katharina passed away at the age of 
45 on July 28, 2017, after a brave battle with liver 
disease. She is remembered by many faculty and 
staff as being a wonderful and gifted student, 
passionate about her studies, a compassionate 
person and an “extraordinary Christian woman,’ 
as Dr. Al Wolters puts it. We grieve with her 
husband Paul and her two children, Magdalena 
and Samuel, but we also celebrate a life well- 
lived, and that she is in her eternal home with 
Jesus. In lieu of flowers, donations may be made 
to New Life Girls’ Home (Canada) (Box 149, 
Consecon, ON, KoK1To). 
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Welcoming the 
Stranger 


Alumna Sarah Snider works 
with Micah House and 
Karam Kitchen, two different 
organizations with very 
similar goals: empowering 
and walking alongside 
refugees and newcomers. 


SARAH SNIDER didn't envision herself working 

with refugees. Like many Canadian university students, 

she didn’t have the slightest clue where she might end up. 

But as a third-year social work, sociology and psychology 
student, Snider took part in an internship that completely 
altered her direction. Two years later, she is, along with her 
husband Matt, a night manager at Micah House. She’s also the 
operations director for Karam Kitchen. Based in Hamilton, 
Ont., both of these organizations are committed to walking 
alongside refugees and newcomers to Canada. 


“Being a part of people’s day-to-day life is the most 
rewarding part of my work,” Snider says. “In our North 
American culture, we don't often do life intimately with 
anyone outside of our immediate family. In my work, I 
get to bea part of real life with people. It’s hard, but so 
beautiful. I feel privileged to be a part of so many people’s 
journeys and families here in Canada.” 


Many refugees claimants arrive in Canada with nowhere 

to go — Micah House exists to provide support in these 
circumstances. Founded in 2006, Micah House is a shelter 
and settlement support service provider in downtown 
Hamilton for newly arrived refugee claimants. “Individuals 
are coming to live at Micah House during a very intense 
season of their lives,” says Snider. “My husband and | are able 
to come alongside them and share life together.” Since their 
wedding in 2016, Sarah and Matt have coordinated evening 
and weekend volunteers and provided support for residents as 
Micah House's night managers. 
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Karam Kitchen, a social enterprise and catering 
company launched in September 2016 through 
a Kickstarter campaign, takes the support of 
Micah House a step further. Karam is an Arabic 
word that roughly translates to “generosity” 

in English. At the kitchen’s helm, five Syrian 
women — Dalal, Manahel, Rawa’a, Wafa’a and 
Ektimal — are generous with their talents. The 
focus of the company is to employ and empower 
newcomer women who have come to Hamilton 
in the wake of a refugee crisis. Snider joined in 
November, two months after Karam Kitchen’s 
official launch. As an operations director, she 
works on sourcing, professional development, 
staff scheduling and supervising the day-to-day 
operations of the kitchen. 


Snider’s faith is the driver behind these two roles, 
both of which are greatly intertwined with the 
biblical mandate to welcome the stranger. “My 
faith is what sustains me when things are difficult, 
my faith is what allows me to see the beauty in my 
work and my faith is what pushes me to continue,” 
she says. “God calls us to love our neighbour as 
ourselves. He calls us to welcome the stranger. 

He calls us to do difficult stuff. As Christians, 
answering these calls is not optional.” 


If you ask Snider how her jobs make her feel, she'll 
be blunt. “I don’t think my work is all that unique 
or special,” she says. “I’m just answering God's call 
in this particular way. Others are answering these 
same calls in all sorts of other capacities that are 
equally important to the kingdom work that God 
has called us to.” /R 


TD Insurance 


Meloche Monnex 


Take advantage of your alumni privileges. 


Get preferred rates and coverage that fits your needs. 


Supporting you ... and 
You could save big’ when Redeemer University College. 


a combine alae alumni As a Redeemer University College alumnus, you have 
preferred rates and bundle access to the TD Insurance Meloche Monnex program. 
your home and car insurance. This means you can get preferred insurance rates on a 
wide range of home and car coverage that can be 
customized for your needs. 


For over 65 years, TD Insurance has been helping Canadians 
find quality home and car insurance solutions. 


Home and auto insurance program recommended by 


Feel confident your home and car coverage fits your needs. 


3 REDEEMER 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOME | CAR | TRAVEL 


vW 


Get a quote and see how much you could save! 
Call 1-888-589-5656 
Or, go to tdinsurance.com/redeemeru 


The TD Insurance Meloche Monnex program is underwritten by SECURITY NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. It is distributed by Meloche Monnex Insurance and Financial Services, Inc. in Quebec, by Meloche Monnex Financial Services Inc. in 
Ontario, and by TD Insurance Direct Agency Inc. in the rest of Canada. Our address: 50 Place Cremazie, 12th Floor, Montreal, Quebec H2P 1B6. Due to provincial legislation, our car and recreational insurance program is not offered in British 
Columbia, Manitoba or Saskatchewan. *Nationally, 90% of all of our clients who belong to a professional or alumni group that has an agreement with us and who insure a home (excluding rentals and condos) and a car on October 31, 2016, 
saved $625 when compared to the premiums they would have paid without the preferred insurance rate for groups and the multi-product discount. Savings are not guaranteed and may vary based on the client's profile. Savings vary in each 
province and may be higher or lower than $625. Wide Horizons Solution® Travel Insurance is underwritten by Royal & Sun Alliance Insurance Company of Canada and distributed in some provinces by RSA Travel Insurance Inc., operating as 
RSA Travel Insurance Agency in British Columbia. All trade marks are the property of their respective owners. ® The TD logo and other TD trade-marks are the property of The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 


Fuelled by a six-week 
residency at the Banff 
Centre for Arts and 
Creativity, Phil Irish’s 
latest exhibition, mount 
pile, explores the natural 
and artificial summits of 
the world. 
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FEW ARTISTS ARE comfortable 

taking a knife to their paintings. It seems 
counterintuitive to spend countless hours 
cooped up in a studio creating intricate images 
only to splice, flay and cut them open. But to Phil 
Irish, professor of art at Redeemer University 
College and prodigious painter, this method of 
creating artwork is — in his words — freeing. 


Irish’s creative process incorporates what he calls 

a “collage way of working,” a unique methodology 
with several phases. He begins by painting with 
intuition, unconstrained to a specific style. One 
moment it’s a romantic or sublime mode, the next 
an abstract geometric mode or perhaps something 
richly observational or descriptive. Once the 
painting is done, the process transitions drastically. 
It goes — quite literally — under the knife. 


“Once I have a substantial amount of source 
painting to work with, I begin the collaging,” says 
Irish. “This can be painful — cutting into an image 
that already has a kind of resolution and authority 


VW, 


to it. It is also exhilarating, thrilling, 
because there is potential. There’s no 
turning back.” 


Looking at once haphazard and 
meticulously organized, Irish’s artwork 
has steadily evolved over his career. Six 
weeks spent in Banff in 2014 — witha 
flight up near Fort McMurray to tour 
the oil sands and visits to modern, 
state-of-the-art landfills — fuelled 
Irish’s work for the three years that 
have followed. From the residency, he 
created mount pile, which investigates 
how fossil fuel derivation impacts the 
environment and Indigenous peoples. 
“The contrast between the elevated 
realm of ice and the oily grit of the pit 
is central to this work,” Irish explains. 
“Iam playing the steadiness of the 
mountain — geological time, or maybe 
the kairos time of God's perspective — 
against the frantic and consumptive 
pacing of our society.” The show was 
displayed from May to August at the 
Art Gallery of Guelph. 


ACADEMICS 


abstract and unstructured the collages 
appear, there is an ultimate structure in 
place, though it is an organic structure 
that grows as Irish works. 


The fluidity of the artwork is not 
accidental, but a means of truth-telling. 
“I find this method powerful because 

it is honest about fragmentation 

and brokenness,” explains Irish. “I 
began working in this way when my 
personal life was in some upheaval 

— Iwas questioning decisions, my 
life’s path, how to organize my family 
life. Our world is also in upheaval. 

We are disrupted by technologies, 
environmental degradation and shifts in 
faith perspectives in our churches.” 


But Irish’s work also embodies the 
generativity that Christianity offers. 
“What new thing is God doing?” Irish 
asks. “How do we not be ‘precious’ 
about what we have had, but rather 
find prophetic possibility and lean into 
a more whole future? My paintings, I 
hope, have this tension between great 
beauty and the unsettling violence of 
being reconfigured.” 


My paintings, I hope, have this tension 
between great beauty and the unsettling 
violence of being reconfigured.” 


Le 


To create mount pile’s staggering, life- 
size collages, Irish cut apart his work 
with an arsenal of tools and then sewed 
and bound what remained together. 
It’s a visceral undertaking, a literal 
ripping apart of paintings in order to 
reconstruct them in new ways. 


There are motifs that appear throughout 
the exhibition. Rain drops and oil drops 
are juxtaposed. Glaciers and the icy 
peaks of mountains rapidly melt. A 
bright red sports car tumbles through 
the frosty scenery, giving way to fiery 
tailing ponds. Regardless of how 


Perhaps the fluidity and dynamism of 
the art is meant to reflect the tension 

of the kingdom of God that has arrived 
but is yet to come. Irish is not proposing 
a final answer. Instead, he offers 
provision for reflection on the current 
state of affairs. There is excitement 

in the moment, but the paintings ask 
the viewer how they — or the world — 
might change. /R 
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Abraham 
Kuyper Today 


Redeemer celebrates 
the 500th anniversary 
of the Reformation 
with a conference on 
the relevance of the 
Kuyperian tradition 
for today. 


AS AN INSTITUTION, Redeemer has its origins profoundly 
set in the sixteenth-century Protestant Reformation. Renowned 
Dutch statesman and theologian Abraham Kuyper is an extension 

of the Reformation’s massive scope. He’s had a subsequent influence 
on Redeemer. “Kuyper’s tradition of deep reflection on Christian 
engagement with learning and society was the inspiration for 
Redeemer's founding. It continues to fuel our mission today,” says Dr. 
Kevin Flatt, director of research at Redeemer. “This tradition is full of 
insights for Christians who want to stand with integrity at the crossroads 
of faith, life and learning. There’s no better way to nourish that desire 
than to go back to our roots.” 


This is not to mention that 2017 marks the 500th anniversary of the 
Reformation. As part of Redeemer’s commemoration of the occasion, 

the school hosted Abraham Kuyper Today: A Celebration of the 
Reformation, in partnership with the Reid Trust. The conference 
reflected on the relevance of the Kuyperian tradition for today’s world. 
Dr. Craig Bartholomew’s latest book, Contours of the Kuyperian Tradition: A 
Systematic Introduction, inspired and shaped the conference's structure. A 
variety of speakers — many of them Redeemer faculty — each addressed 
a theme of one of the book’s chapters throughout the afternoon. In 
addition, a panel explored how we can retrieve and renew the Kuyperian 
tradition for today. 


“Current and former faculty of Redeemer and distinguished guests 
— like Bruce Ashford of Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary — 
shared the ways Kuyper’s thinking can equip us for the challenges of the 
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21st century,” Flatt continues. “Kuyper 
believed that our commitment to follow 
Jesus Christ should transform every 
aspect of our lives. I was encouraged 

to see students, alumni and our wider 
community catch something of that 
transforming vision.” 


The convergence of the anniversary of 
the Reformation and the publishing 

of Bartholomew’s book created the 
ideal circumstances for a conference. 
“In my view, Kuyper’s time has come,” 
says Bartholomew, Redeemer’s former 
H. Evan Runner chair of philosophy 

and professor of religion and theology. 
Bartholomew is now the director of 
Tyndale House’s Kirby Laing Institute for 
Christian Ethics in Cambridge, England. 
“The church and our world urgently 
need,” Bartholomew continues, “the 
sort of biblical and public theology that 
Kuyper and his colleagues developed.” 


As Bartholomew and other Reformed 
scholars will attest, Kuyper has never been 
more relevant. At the Abraham Kuyper 
Today conference, a book was fleshed 

out and analyzed in real time, presenting 
Christian scholarship and its impact on 
our common good in an engaging and 
accessible way. /It 


BACK TO OUR ROOTS 

Contours of the Kuyperian Tradition: 

A Systematic Introduction by Dr. Craig 
Bartholomew is available for purchase from 
the Redeemer Bookstore. 


Mathematics as 
Culture-Making 


Dr. Kevin Vander Meulen, 
professor of mathematics, 
spent his two-term 
sabbatical further studying 
matrix algebra. 


“WHAT DOES A mathematician do on sabbatical?” 
Redeemer’s Dr. Kevin Vander Meulen quipped to a crowd of 
students, faculty of all disciplines and community members 
in his faculty colloquium this March. The short answer: in the 
span of his 2016 summer and fall term sabbatical, Dr. Vander 
Meulen gave a keynote lecture and four invited presentations, 
wrote a book review, proposed a new course for Redeemer 

in mathematical biology and submitted five papers from 
collaborative projects with alumni and colleagues across 
North America. 


Vander Meulen, a professor in and chair of the Mathematics 
department, specializes in the interplay of two areas of 
mathematics: algebra and graph theory. He focuses on 
exploring properties of matrices — a matrix is a rectangular 
array of numbers applied in many different areas of 
mathematics. As a mathematician, he studies this concept 
ina similar way that a biologist might focus on a particular 
plant species, trying to understand its properties and the way 
it interacts in various contexts. Matrix algebra shows up in 
many diverse contexts — there are models to monitor blood 
pressure, study traffic flow, design circuits and more. 


The large variety of applications illustrate that mathematics 
has cultural power, that it can be a tool for stewardship and 
culture-making. Mathematicians unfold the potential of 
creation and can stand in awe of our Creator as they discover 
the order and patterns within our world. Far from being a 
disembodied subject in an academic vacuum, mathematics 
impacts our broader culture. 


As noted by Andy Crouch, culture-making includes not only 
what we create, but also how we shape our understanding 
of the world around us. Reformational philosophy can also 
provide some helpful tools for contextualizing mathematics. 


Reformational 
philosophy can 
provide some 
helpful tools for 
contextualizing 
mathematics.” 


For example, the non-neutral characters of 
mathematics, Vander Meulen highlighted, can be 
defined as the naming of the numerical and spatial 
aspects of creation. 


Over the course of his sabbatical, some of Vander 
Meulen’s research projects involved Redeemer 
Mathematics alumni. With Matthew West '07, he 
worked on matrix pattern analysis and, together 
with colleagues from Wyoming and Minnesota, 
published a paper in the journal Linear Algebra and 
its Applications in 2017. West works in Cambridge, 
Ont., contributing to the design of control systems 
for locomotives. 


These are just a few examples of projects from 

a two-term sabbatical. From healthcare to civil 
engineering, Dr. Vander Meulen and Mathematics 
program alumni are working to bring their faith 
and their discipline to bear in the academy and in 
the workplace. /R 
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“ The Story of the 
Secularization 


Outside of Western Europe and North ~~ 
America, the world seems to be “K 
getting more religious, not less. What 

if secularization is not the inevitable 

future of religion in all societies, but 

one of many possible futures? 


esoun d///FALL 2017 


ALMOST WEEKLY WE hearnews ofthe 
decline of Christianity. In most Western countries, 
church attendance has been declining for years, 
especially among young people. The influence 

of Christian values in our culture and social 
institutions — the arts and mass media, schools 
and universities, politics and public life — gets 
weaker all the time. 


All of this seems a sharp contrast with ages past, 
when Christianity played a central role in Western 
culture and society. What happened? 


This shift is often called “secularization,” and 
thinkers have been trying to explain it for at 
least 200 years. Until recently, the most popular 
explanation went something like this: 


“Religion was important in primitive times, when 
people needed to explain the mysteries of nature. 
Monks preserved knowledge and the church held 
society together. In the modern world, however, 
the development of complex social institutions 
and the rise of scientific thinking have made 
religion unnecessary. This is a natural stage in the 
development of all societies. Western society may 
be first, but others will soon follow.” 


This story, sometimes called the secularization 
thesis, was widely accepted by most scholars a few 
decades ago. One sociology textbook of the 1960s 
even told tens of thousands of students that “the 
evolutionary future of religion is extinction.” 


Now, as Christians, we probably feel instinctively 
that something is not quite right about this story. 
And over the past few decades, researchers, both 
Christian and non-Christian, have pointed out some 
major problems with the secularization thesis. 


First, the global demise of religion predicted by 
the theory isn’t happening. In 1979, the secular, 
modernizing government of Iran was overthrown 
by a Muslim religious leader and his followers. 
The influence of Islam in world affairs has, if 
anything, grown since then — from the rise of 
radical-inspired terrorism, on one extreme, to the 
development of international Islamic charities and 
banking systems on the other. Christianity, for its 
part, is positively thriving in Africa, Latin America 
and parts of Asia. In fact, outside Western Europe 
and North America, the world seems to be getting 
more religious, not less. 


A second problem with the secularization 
thesis is its assumption that secularization is an 
automatic process, like osmosis, that just happens 


as a byproduct of modernization. 

But when you dig deeper, there is no 
good reason to think that modern 
developments, from urbanization to 
social differentiation to the introduction 
of electricity, are dangerous to 

religion. Instead, historians and other 
scholars have begun to emphasize how 
secularization was the consequence 

of specific decisions made at specific 
times by specific people, especially by 
cultural and political elites. We did not 
automatically drift into a secular age — 
we chose to get there. 


What would an alternative story of 
secularization look like? What if we 
thought of secularization as not simply 
the fading away of religion, but asa 
project of building a new secular society? 
What if we thought of it, not as an 
automatic, “natural” process, but as a 
result of decisions made by specific people 
in unique, concrete situations? What if 
secularization is not the inevitable future 
of religion in all societies, but one of many 
possible futures, as yet only chosen by 
Western civilization? 


Over the next few years, I’m going to tell 
that alternative story by writing a book 
on the history of the secularization 

of the West. It’s a huge task, but 
thankfully I'll have Redeemer’s help 

and support. A Zylstra research grant 
from Redeemer’s Centre for Christian 
Scholarship has made it possible for 

me to hire Redeemer student Noah Van 
Brenk as a research assistant this past 
summer. With Noah’s help, and the help 
of Redeemer supporters, we're coming 
up with a better answer to the question, 
“Why did the West become secular?” /R 


DR. KEVIN FLATT is 
associate professor of 
history and director of 
research at Redeemer 


University College. 
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Introducing 
Redeemer’s Applied 
Social Sciences 
Program 


The Sociology/Social Work 
program has always been 
interdisciplinary. The new name 
highlights Redeemer’s approach 
to the two disciplines. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? Inthe 
case of Redeemer’s newly named Applied 
Social Sciences department, quite a lot. 


Redeemer has offered a combined 
program in Sociology and Social Work 
since 2000. The program provides 
graduates with entry into a wide array of 
careers in human and social services and 
prepares students for further graduate 
study in social work, sociology and 
related programs. 


However, the name “Sociology/Social 
Work” never quite did justice to the 
unique interdisciplinary approach that 
has always characterized the department. 
“Sociology and social work have always 
overlapped, particularly in the 19th 
century when they both began,” explains 
associate professor of applied social 
sciences Dr. Timothy Epp, who has been 
with the department since 2002. “We've 
always envisioned our program as one 
that combines the best of both sociology 
and social work.” 


Historically, sociology has often been 
thought of as the discipline that provides 
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a theoretical understanding of the social 
world, while social work focuses on the 
practical side of working with people. 
But that distinction is too simplistic. 
While in the academic world, theory and 
practice can often be artificially divided, 
in the real world, addressing people’s 
problems is more complex. 


The intentional blending of sociology 
and social work in Redeemer’s newly 
named Applied Social Sciences program 
is consistent with a long Christian 
tradition in which wisdom is paired with 
action for social change. “Rather than 
having to choose between one or the 
other,” Epp continues, “the department’s 
new name makes it more clear that 

we need both.” For students who want 
to make a difference, Applied Social 
Sciences provides a launching pad fora 
diverse range of career options. 


A 2015 departmental review gave the 
department a catalyst to re-imagine 

its name. All Redeemer programs are 
required to undergo a thorough quality 
assurance review, including close 
scrutiny from external reviewers. “One 
of the things that became clear when 
we took a close look at our curriculum,” 
remembers department chair 

Dr. Jim Vanderwoerd, “was how 
connected our courses were, whether 
they were Sociology or Social Work.” 


Students can choose a general Applied 
Social Sciences major, or they can focus 
their studies by pursuing an honours 
major with a Social Work stream. Either 
way, they will take internship courses in 
which they work in local agencies to put 
into practice what they're learning in the 
classroom. There are also several specific 
minors including Criminal Justice, 
Disability Studies or Social Justice. 


With a new name and a renewed focus, 
the Department of Applied Social 
Sciences is well positioned to serve 
students who are motivated to take up the 
challenge of serving “the least of these.” 


Learn more about the Applied Social 
Sciences program at redeemer.ca/ 
applied-social-science. /R 
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WITH AN EMPHASIS on 
practical ministry tools and a mission 
focus, Redeemer’s new Ministry program 
officially launches in 2018. Prof. Ken 
Herfst has been developing the new 
Urban and Intercultural Ministry 
program since December 2016. Not only 
will the program prepare students for 
seminary and ministry in tough places, it 
will also prepare them to work overseas 
for an NGO, with an understanding of 
theology to support them. With co-op 
options in its honours major, students 
will wrestle in the field with theological 
and practical questions and bring their 
observations back to the classroom. 


Herfst’s work on the program has been 
shaped by many discussions with 
ministry staff from both Canadian and 
international organizations. From the 
feedback of church teams and NGO staff, 
the theme that emerged was the need 
for Christian leaders with the tools to 
minister. Herfst’s approach, then, centres 
on theology’s actual impact on ministry 
work. “How does our work in ministry 
answer to fundamental theological 
questions? If we don’t have answers 

to that question,” Herfst cautions, “we 
end up with a lot of moralism, a lot 

of do-goodism and a lot of work that 
doesn't participate intentionally in God's 
restoration project.” 


“Herfst’s approach centres on 
theology’s actual impact on 
ministry work.” 


Herfst faced these questions himself during 20 years of ministry in 
Guatemala, where he planted churches, trained leaders and worked 
with NGOs, the government and a large denomination that included 
both Indigenous and settler peoples. “I was in a part of the world,” Herfst 
reflects, “where there was an explosion of evangelical churches but also 
a marked increase in social problems. I thought then, ‘We as ministry 
leaders are not actually being shaped to address this.” He began to teach 
fellow ministry leaders and would spend 10 years as professor of theology 
at the Presbyterian Seminary of Guatemala. In the aftermath of 2005's 
Hurricane Stan, Herfst helped to form a Christian relief organization 
that continues to respond to disasters and contribute to community 
development in western Guatemala. 


Herfst has discovered that Christian leaders make a strategic, profound 
impact on their ministry contexts when they are rooted in the kingdom 

of God — the heart of the drama of Scripture. That focus is not only a 
theological lens, it’s a practical one. “As we look at the nature of the 
kingdom of God,” Herfst says, “we ask ourselves, ‘What does the kingdom 
of God look like on my street? What does it look like in my neighbourhood, 
in my community?” 


The Urban and Intercultural Ministry program promises excitement and 
challenges for the students who enroll. For ministry organizations, the 
program is creating a generation of Christians leaders practically and 
theologically prepared for the ministry settings of today and the changing 
contexts of tomorrow. 


Learn more at redeemer.ca/ministry. /R 
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Prophetic 
Imagina 


Fe 


In a society where entertainment is 
valued over eternity, 2017 Emerging 
Public Intellectual Award winner 

Dr. Jessica Hooten Wilson fosters 
incarnational vision through stories. 


OT MANY ACADEMICS areediting the manuscript 
for 20th century American literary luminary Flannery O’Connor's 
unpublished novel Why Do the Heathen Rage? In fact, none of them 
are, except for one: Dr. Jessica Hooten Wilson, associate professor 
of creative writing at Arkansas’s John Brown University. Approved 
for the honour by O’Connor's estate in 2015, the distinction is one 
of many accolades for the emerging scholar. However, Wilson is 
not interested in showcasing her achievements. Rather, her public 
(fossobsobluank-JolmiMuomjxoyal-cw-ve(emaol-obaol-lalehmmyloy ime ceyaser-laleyemeymelune 
culture’s prophetic imagination. 


“Dr. Wilson is a magnetic speaker, a beautiful writer and a rising 
star in the world of Christian higher education,” says Dr. Robert 
Joustra, director of Redeemer’s Centre for Christian Scholarship. 
“She is not only a consummate teacher and conversationalist, 
but her research spans audiences — from penetrating academic 
analysis, to public arguments for the liberal arts, to the place 

(obi nw oM-beCem-bamaebcolotcd om el-ymyolohti-ht} (oyem-bele loyal elaoyeen teres 
publication of Flannery O'Connor's unpublished works.” 
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A quick scan of Wilson’s curriculum vitae places 
her among the ranks of literati the world over, 
and makes the Centre for Christian Scholarship’s 
decision to award her the 2017 Emerging Public 
Intellectual award nearly incontestable. The 
$5,000 award recognizes the Christian academy's 
emerging talent and that talent’s public impact. 
The award, created and led by Redeemer, is also 
sponsored and adjudicated by leading North 
American Christian think tanks Cardus, the Acton 
Institute, the Center for Public Justice and the 
Henry Institute, as well as the Council for Christian 
Colleges and Universities (CCCU). 


“Public intellectuals not only assist us to 
understand the issues of our times, but they stir in 
us a discontent,” says Dr. Deani Van Pelt, a senior 
fellow at both Cardus and the Fraser Institute. 
“Exhibiting a relentless drive to uncover, expose 
and share, the finest among them approach their 
work with humility, a gracious literary style and 

a desire for the greater good. Jessica exemplifies 
each of these characteristics, and more.” 


Prophetic stories, which embody the incarnation, 
are Wilson's life’s work. She has focused on deeply 
spiritual authors and specializes in O’Connor, 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky and Walker Percy. These 
authors’ stories point to the One who truly makes 
each person whole. “We need someone who can 
remind people how to digest those stories and let 
them permeate our souls,” Wilson explains. “I hope 
to do that with my work, by writing about stories 
and by writing them myself.” 


Much of Western society, she asserts, is more 
concerned with entertainment than eternity. “Most 
needed in current culture is a long-term vision 
that does more than react to daily headlines,” 
states Wilson, “but that cultivates the imagination 
of the populace in such a way that 20 to 40 years 
from now the world may be better.” To respond 
with prophetic imagination, Wilson continues, we 
“must remember the past well, pay attention to 

the stories being told and lived now and step into 
narratives that foster the possibility of heroes and 
saints within us.” Stories allow each person to more 
fully imitate the Word — and by extension Christ. 


In addition to editing O’Connor, Wilson was a 2014 
Fulbright Scholar. She spent a semester teaching in 
the faculty of literature as well as American studies 
at Charles University of Prague, Czech Republic. 
Three books — one on demonic authority in 
O’Connor’s and Dostoyevsky’s fiction, another 

on the search for influence in Dostoyevsky’s and 
Percy's works and yet another which is a handbook 


Most needed in 
current culture is a 
long-term vision that 
does more than react 
to daily headlines.” 


on Percy’s novels — will be published by 2018. In 
April, she travels to Redeemer’s campus to receive 
her award and offer the prestigious World and Our 
Calling lecture. Learn more at redeemer.ca/jessica- 
hooten-wilson. 


Wilson is exceptionally prolific, yet she radiates 
humility. She did not initially pursue an academic 
career; she pinpoints her vocation as one of writing 
and teaching. “We all give from empty hands,” she 
says. “Most especially, lam aware of this truth when 
I speak publicly, teach and write. Whereas I cannot 
read the hearts of those around me, God can.” 
Prophetic words indeed. /R 
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Fresh Faces 


A look at the new staff we welcomed 
and familiar faces taking on new 
roles at Redeemer this year 


ED BOSVELD ‘92 / 
INTERIM VICE-PRESIDENT, ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


We have hired Ed Bosveld as interim vice-president, 
administration and finance. Bosveld, who recently served as a 
member of the Immigration and Refugee Board of Canada, was 
the winner of Redeemer’s 2016 Distinguished Alumni Award. 
He holds an MBA from the University of Windsor. As first a 
regional director and then as the provincial director of the 
Christian Labour Association of Canada (CLAC), Bosveld carried 
responsibilities of a similar nature to this interim vice president, 
admin and finance role. His expertise spans human resources, 
financial oversight, legal and government contexts and conflict 
resolution. Bosveld started his role at Redeemer this past July 
and will serve in the interim role for one year. 


GABRIELLA MELECA ‘06 / 
RESIDENCE CO-DIRECTOR 


Gabriella Meleca has joined Redeemer'’s staff as a residence 
co-director, working alongside counterpart Cam Farquharson 
“13. Meleca graduated from Redeemer with an honours degree 
in Psychology and Social Work, going on to complete her MA in 
counselling psychology at Adler University while simultaneously 
working with the Union Gospel Mission. Residence co-directors 
encourage personal growth in students by guiding them in 

their academic callings through co-curricular activities and by 
creating a safe, nurturing residence environment. 
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LAURA GOODFELLOW ‘16 / 
AARON HESMAN ‘17 / 


ADMISSIONS COUNSELLORS 


Laura Goodfellow and Aaron Hesman have joined 

the Admissions team as Redeemer’s two newest 
admissions counsellors. Goodfellow, who studied 
Psychology, Social Work and History, was involved 

in student mentoring and assisted Admissions as a 
campus representative. Hesman, who graduated with 
a Bachelor of Science in Kinesiology and Biology, 
was a varsity member of the cross-country team and 
led multiple small groups while at Redeemer. Each 
counsellor is a frontline representative of Redeemer 
University College, meeting with prospective students, 
their families and high school stakeholders. 


CHRISTINE GIANCOLA ‘09 / 
DIRECTOR OF STRATEGIC RELATIONS 


Christine Giancola has moved from her role as a 
research officer at Redeemer to serve as the director of 
strategic relations. With an MA in conflict analysis and 
management from Royal Roads University, internship 
experience in Ottawa and strong church connections, 
Giancola is well-suited for the appointment. In her new 
position, Giancola will assist the institution in moving 
forward in its relations with the government, churches, 
alumni, parents and the broader community. 
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New position for Dr. Craig 
Bartholomew 


DR. CRAIG BARTHOLOMEW,H. 
Evan Runner chair of philosophy and professor of 
religion and theology, has started a new position 
this fall as director of the Kirby Laing Institute 
for Christian Ethics at Tyndale House, a biblical 
studies research centre in Cambridge, England. 
We celebrate this prestigious appointment with 
Dr. Bartholomew, while acknowledging that he 
will be profoundly missed by our community. He 
has had a lasting impact on Redeemer students 
FUeke Moyalmank-voyimola al-secw obqoleted om on kcwelbb entree) bh 
contributions to biblical studies and to Reformed 
Christian philosophy, including his recently 
released book Contours of the Kuyperian Tradition. 


At the end of September on Redeemer’s campus, 
Dr. Bartholomew hosted the conference 
Abraham Kuyper Today: A Celebration of 

the Reformation. Shaped by the structure of 
Bartholomew's latest book, the conference 
reflected on the relevance of the Kuyperian 
tradition for today’s world. Read more about the 
Kuyper Today conference on p. 40. 


Love, Henri: Letters 
on the Spiritual Life 


OCTOBER 17 / 7:30 - 9:00 P.M. 


redeemer.ca/love-henri 


Join us for a piano-accompanied 
live reading of Henri Nouwen’s 
letters from Love, Henri: Letters 
on the Spiritual Life. Gabrielle 
Earnshaw, the book’s editor, 
has teamed with actor Joe 
Abby-Colborne to create a 
unique introduction — part 
lecture and part performance 
— to Nouwen’s wisdom and 
compassion. 


New Horizons 


OCTOBER 24 / 
10:00 A.M. - 3:00 P.M. 


redeemer.ca/new-horizons 


New Horizons is a day designed 
for retired adults, including 
church and other seniors’ 
groups, with a special welcome 
for grandparents and friends. 
Dr. Jim Payton, emeritus 
professor of history, will speak 
about the Reformation and its 
500th anniversary. 


Christian Civility in 
Terrifying Times 
OCTOBER 26 / 7:30 - 9:00 P.M. 


redeemer.ca/richard-mouw 


How can Christians be civil 
without compromising our own 
convictions? Find out how Dr. 
Richard Mouw, one of the most 
influential evangelical voices 

in North America, has carved a 
lifelong path to Christian civility. 
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Coming Events 


Poetry Readings 


OCTOBER 19 / Tonja 
Gunvaldsen-Klaassen 
NOVEMBER 23 / Rob Taylor 


redeemer.ca/events 


The Canada Council for the Arts, 
the Hamilton Poetry Centre and 
Redeemer are pleased to bring a 
number of poets to our campus. 
Everyone is welcome to attend 
these readings. Each event takes 
place from 4:30 - 5:45 p.m. 


Distinguished Alumni 
Award Reception for 
Hank de Jong 

NOVEMBER 2 / 7:00 - 9:00 P.M. 


redeemer.ca/DAA-reception 


Celebrate with us as Hank de 
Jong '99, our 2017 Distinguished 
Alumni Award winner, 

officially receives his award. 
The reception, hosted by the 
Redeemer Alumni Association, 
will provide an opportunity 

for de Jong to be publicly 
recognized for his life’s work. 


Fall Mainstage: 
The Top of the World 


NOVEMBER 21-25 
redeemer.ca/top-of-the-world 


Using the concept ofa 
playground as a larger metaphor 
— but poetry as the structure 

— The Top of the World will 
explore what it means to live 
with a childlike heart. Matinees 
and evening performances are 
available. 


CHRIST 
VIL 


IN TERRIFYING TIMES 


Civility (n): 
politeness and courtesy 
hall o-Jat-hvalobsaeyem-sel-1-1el el 


As political, religious and cultural 
tensions rise worldwide, civility is 
ihall-Jelosumesiho}e) halls Coy \mer-bell Gl ebul-ial-vers 
be civil without compromising our 
oni igeleoy ehvalelnloyel-ea 
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of the most influential evangelical voices 
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path to foster Christian civility. 


TDEE 1@@| 
FREE ADMISSIO 


Think you can change 
the world with a degree? 


We do. 


can be big, like finding 
your calling big. Or it can be small, 
like asking a single question small. 
It’s about what you choose to do on 
the one hand, and who you are on 
the other. We are more than our jobs, 
and God has a calling for each of us, 
wherever we go. 


That changes everything. 


Starting with you. 
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redeemer.ca A degree you can believe in. 


